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SPRING IN BLEKINGE 


SMALAND SOIL IS STONY 


BURLOV CHURCH, SKANE 


IDEAL COASTAL SAILING WATERS 


CHARCOAL FOR FINE STERL 
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BOHUSLAN FUNDAMENTALS 


Spring comes slowly to the North. Even in the southern 
parts of Sweden, winter’s grip does not loosen until 
the end of March. But then the seasonable warmth 
begins its steady advance northwards, heralded by the 


» gentle wood anemones, pressing close on the heels of 


ROR OMINTOCRHOD the retreating snow. Man allies himself with the forces 
of nature, and the icebreakers crash a passage through 
the Aland Sea, freeing one by one the ports along the 

coast of the Bothnian Gulf from Gavle to Lulea which 


since December have been held winter’s prisoner. Not 


until May-June does shipping start on the northernmost 


ports, nor the mighty Norrland rivers unfreeze and 
launch the logs on their alternately placid and 
thunderous passage to the mills at the mouths. In 
many parts of the country the Walpurgis Night bonfires, 


greeting May and the new season, leap from hilltop 


SANDVIKEN IRONWORKER’S HOME 
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SWEDEN’S 


H QO M EL S e e e are small, but often mo- 


dern and well equipped. Climate makes solid construction necessary, 


keeps building costs high, but subsidies are giving families more space 


Many city residents come from the country or from small communities, and bring the 
small town atmosphere with them. Not liking to be too far from the center of things, 
they prefer apartments to far-off suburbs. Park spaces between houses mean safe play- 
grounds for children right at doorstep, as well as a pleasant outlook from windows and 
balconies. Though small, newer homes do not lack other amenities of civilized living; a 
practical, standardized kitchen is being widely installed, and stainless steel sinks are com- 
mon. With rents kept close to prewar levels, a million Swedes have been rehoused since 1939 Y 


COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS BUILT BY AN HSB-AFFILIATED SOCIETY 


N Sweden’s northerly climate, housing has to be solid. 
Heating costs are high—even as far south as Stock- 
holm, heat is required two-thirds of the year. Not 

only must walls be thick, but double windows are essen- 
tial. 

All this makes housing expensive—and living space is 
often cramped. Until recently, the most marketable 
apartment consisted of one room and kitchen, and even 
larger apartments did not provide adequate space for 
families with children. Government subsidies during the 
last five years have reduced the ratio of one-roomers 
built from 40 to 20 per cent, and the over-all space has in- 
creased by at least 25 per cent. 

Organized government and municipal aid, together 
with prefabrication, have made home ownership a pos- 
sibility even in low income groups. A man can buy his 
house over a twenty year period for a lower annual out- 
lay than he would have to pay for a city apartment in 
rent, provided he does the erecting or corresponding 
construction work himself. 

Cooperative ownership of apartments is also wide- 
spread. HSB, a nation-wide organization which acls as 
contractor and central accounting office for individual 


groups building apartments, sponsors aboul one tenth — 


of all the dwelling units built in Sweden today. Owner 
investment (5—10 per cent) naturally brings down annual 
amortization payable as rent. 

Housing for the workers at Sweden’s decentralized 
industries has largely had to be provided by the com- 
panies themselves, either by direct building, or in com- 
bination with the government-subsidized home owner- 
ship and cooperative systems. 

Most construction is financed with government loans, 
but since the war actual subsidies haye been reduced 


from 9 to 8 per cent of the costs. Government mortgage , 


terms favor cooperative and municipal financing, but 
private enterprise has provided most housing to date. 
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Stockholm’s fashionable quayside Strand- 
vdgen. Bredenberg’s clothing store (built 
1935) marks a landmark in modern archi- 
teclure. Swedish modern furniture, glass, 
ceramics are displayed by department as 
well as specialty stores (below, PUB) 


Small specialty stores are 
characteristic. Cooperatives’ 
competition has raised store 
standards, but retailing remains 


essentially a private business 


Stores are smart and well-equipped, but 
not over luxurious, and despile high stan- 
dards, distribulion costs have not advan- 
ced unduly. Slaple goods are mostly Swe- 
dish manufaclure, luxuries imporled—or 
products of Sweden's handcraft industries. 
Active Swedish women, who walk and 
cycle in daily rouline, choose their apparel 
for its practical qualities as well as chic 
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SHOPS are at your doorstep 


LAND of small communities, with scarce- 

ly a dozen cities of more than 50,000 

people, has few department stores. The 
only one in Sweden complete in all departments 
is Stockholm’s NK. The trend has been towards 
specialty stores, often organized in chains. This 
is particularly true in food and clothing, with 
small stores scattered through the main shop- 
ping and even residential districts. 

By far the greater part of the retail business 
is in private hands. Only wine and spirit stores 
are run by the city governments. While coopera- 
tives account for about a quarter of food sales, 
their share of the total retail business is only 
about 14 per cent. But with over 7,000 individual 
stores, the cooperative movement is far the 
largest single retail organization. 

Three quarters of the country’s stores are in- 
dependently run. Chains operate 14 per cent of 
all stores, and cooperatives just under eight 
per cent. The small store, with at most three 
employees, also accounts for 75 per cent of 
retail employment. 

The small, privately owned stores which do- 
minate Swedish retailing are extensively or- 
ganized in trade associations, In many lines the 


Konsum sign marks a cooperative store. 
Rural store standards particularly have 
been improved by coop competition, and 
private traders have also formed volun- 
tary chains to take advantage of large 
scale purchasing and pool storekeeping 
know-how. General store is still chief re- 
tail outlet in small communities. Typical 
Main Street is that at Ronneby (pop. 5,851) 


number of stores is closely regulated. Whether 
this has benefited the public or not is a matter 
of controversy. Cooperative leaders, who support 
the principle of unrestricted competition in re- 
tailing as well as manufacturing, are opposed 
to the system. But it has undoubtedly made 
retail storekeeping in Sweden an exceptionally 
stable business, without the high mortality rate 
found in other countrics. 

The total cost of distribution has in any case 
remained somewhat lower in Sweden (50 per 
cent of the retail price) than, for example, the 
United States (nearly 60 per cent). Despite goy- 
ernment controls, the price level has risen 
almost as much in Sweden as in America since 
1939, A reasonably well-dressed Swedish woman 
today needs to spend on street clothes: coat 40 
dollars; hat, 20 dollars; shoes, 10 dollars up- 
wards; gloves, 5—6 dollars; handbag—hardly 
below 25 dollars. A man’s readymade suit costs 
35—60 dollars, shirts 4—10, shoes 9—12 dollars. 

Clothing cost the nation 3 billion kronor in 
1947, but food made up the bulk of the retail 
sales—6.7 billions out of a total of 16 billion 
kronor spent on consumer needs. Third came 
furnishings, 1.8 billions. 


Steel mill, one of five belonging to 
the Uddeholm company. Owning ex- 
tensive forests, this company also ope- 
rates mines, sawmills, pulp and chemi- 

cal plants at various places in Varmland. 
| Below, an electric furnace at Bofors— 
| industry has kept equipment up to dale 


Lumber once accounted for 
half the country’s exports, 
but today the trend is towards 
larger plants and more re- 
fined products—pulp, chemical 
industries, and furnilure fac- 
tories are ousting the sawmills 


Except for some concentration 
at Norrképing, Bords, Malmo, 
the textile industry is also 
dispersed—particularly cloth- 
ing, typified by this modern 
factory set in wooded slopes 
at Husqvarna, by Lake Vdttern 


Many a large concern has 
grown from small beginnings 
such as this shop at Gnosjo, 
Smdland. Metal and engineer- 
ing trades employ nearly 40 
per cent of Sweden’s workers, 
wood industries only fifteen 
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INDUSTRY 


is out in the country 


STRIKING aspect of Swedish industry is 
that there is so little of it in cities. In 
all Stockholm there are only 65,000 in- 

dustrial workers, and one eighth of these are 
employed at the L. M. Ericsson telephone com- 
pany, Most of Sweden’s big industries are lo- 
cated in small towns of 50,000 or less. 

By international standards, Swedish industries 
are not large. But many operate on a world- 
wide basis—either exporting a large part of 
their output from Sweden, or manufacturing in 
affiliated plants abroad. This particularly 
applies to industries based on some Swedish 
invention, or on Swedish quality production. 
Aga light beacons, Electrolux refrigerators, de 
Laval separators, SKF ballbearings come readily 
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to mind—not to mention such things as matches, Svarlvik mills belonging to Svenska 
primus stoves, and quality steels. : Cellulosa AB, country’s largest proces- 
Pulp and paper manufacturing, which are sor of wood, turn out rayon and paper 

notably dependent on foreign markets, show the pulp, prefabricated houses, and sulphi- 

strongest trend toward large scale operation, te spirit. Newsprint machine is at the 

with an average of 200 workers per plant. About Ilallstavik plant of Holmens Bruks 

half the country’s workers are found in enter- company, biggest paper manufacturer 


prises employing 10—200 persons, and there are 
less than fifty plants with over 1,000 employees. a 
Many however are grouped in large concerns pay bi 
such as Asea, Cellulosabolaget, Bofors, L. M. ; sa 
Ericsson, Uddeholm, the cooperative industries, 
SKF and Stora Kopparberg, with 10,000 em- 
ployees and over. 

Ownership of large tracts of land by business 
corporations is also characteristic of Sweden. 
Basic resources such as forests, mines, and, 
waterfalls for electric power, permit a wide 
variety of ‘operations, ranging from lumber, 
| pulp and joinery mills to high grade steelworks 
and modern chemical industries. 

Ayerage hourly wage for industrial workers 
is 2.40 kr. Collective bargaining is on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, with a single large em- 
ployer organization as counterweight to the 
unions. Except for mediation services, the gov- 
ernment keeps out of wage disputes, but col- 
lective agreements are enforceable at law. 

Reaction to cartels originally caused the 
consumer cooperatives to enter the manufactu- 
ring field. But cooperative plants still only ac- 
count for about 4 per cent of the national pro- 
duction. Government enterprises’ share is one 
per cent—while the remaining 95 per cent comes 
from ordinary private business. Noteworthy is 

that the cooperatives are generally on the side. 
i of free enterprise as against nationalization, 


GOVERNMENT is also in business 


N Swedish ears, government business enter- 
| prise does not sound revolutionary. The 
Riksbank, the world’s oldest national bank, 
was taken over by the government in 1668, and 
extensive Crown holdings of forest land date 
back still further. 

The government not only owns about 20 per 
cent of the country’s forests, with associated in- 
dustries, but is also engaged in mining, tobacco 
manufacturing, oil production from shale, as 
well as telephones, railroads and airlines. Most 
of the government-operated businesses antedate 
socialist rule. In some cases they were a na- 
tural outgrowth of the ownership of basic re- 
sources, such as forests and waterfalls. 

In 1946 the crown forests realized over 32 
million kronor, including 300,000 kronor as di- 
vidends from the government forest industries, 
(which supplied 12 per cent of the lumber ex- 
ported, and 2 per cent of the pulp), while the to- 
bacco and liquor monopolies contributed 344 and 
387 million kronor respectively to government 
revenues. Income and property taxes in the sa- 
me year yielded 1,500 millions. 

Joint ownership with private business interests 
is also practised in several fields. Electricity is 
generated by public and private companies side 
by side—about half the power generated 
coming from government and municipal stations. 
Half ownership with the Grangesberg company 
in the Luossavaara-Kirunayaara mines giyes the 
nation two thirds of the profits. 

The Norrbotten ironworks are aided by hea- 
vy freight rebates, cheap power from goy- 
ernment stations, and ore prices only 10 per 
cent above cost. Apart from introducing a new 
industry into north Sweden, advantage of this 
government ironworks is that a part of the 
phosphorous Lapland ores (300,000 tons yearly) 
can now be smelted locally. 

The government constructed all the main 
trunk lines, and today the state railways com- 
prise three quarters of the whole network. The 
remaining private roads are gradually being 
absorbed by purchase. Extensive bus lines are 
also operated by SJ, their total mileage exceed- 
ing that of the government rail network. 

The post office operates a considerable bank- 
ing business. No less’ than three quarters of all 
payments made in Sweden are by postgiro, a 
form of checking account. Bank checks are 
comparatively little used by individuals. 

Only about five per cent of Sweden’s workers 
are now employed in government enterprises, 
and while government influence in business 
tends to increase, there are no sweeping plans - 
for outright nationalization. Interesting is that 
even government monopolies have to advertise. 


Government telephone system main- The airlines company is now shared 


tains low rates and unusual services— fifty-fifty with a cross section of Swe- 
even wakes you in the morning and dish business and banking interests 
answers your calls while you are out after amalgamation with private line 


Enterprises take a variety of forms, but their scope is comparatively limited 


Kvarntorp shale oil plant's capacity is SJ—the government-owned railroad 
far below that of private refineries company—is the country’s largest busi- 
using imported petroleum, but it ts cness, with 64,000 employees. Equip- 


a useful standby in an emergency ment is supplied by private firms 
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IRON MINING AT KIRUNA IN ARCTIC WINTER TWILIGHT WATERFALLS ARE NOT juG 
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E NOT |JIGH, BUT NUMEROUS 


Wealth comes mainly from 


THE FORESTS 


tants. It has an area about equal to the state of 

California—but only one tenth of it is farming 
land. The rest was mostly scraped bare of soil by the 
ice of the glacial periods. Today, by intensive effort, the 
nation can just about feed itself. Scientific research 
has produced hardier grains, and despite the northerly 
climate (Sweden lies on the latitudes of northern Labra- 
dor and Alaska), the yield per acre compares favorably 
with that in other European countries. In the best wheat 
growing districts of south Sweden, the yield is about 
three times the U. S. or Canadian average. For full grain 
and dairy production, however, feed and fertilizer im- 
ports are required. 

Fish is important in the Swedish diet. The average 
family eats well over 100 pounds of fish a year. The 
greater part of this is salt water fish, but much also comes 
from the lakes and rivers, which cover an area as large 
as all the country’s farm land. 

But the main crop comes from the forests. Sweden 
is Europe’s next most forested country, with half its area 
in timber land. Although its forests only make up 2.3 
per cent of the world total, nature and careful manage- 
ment have made Sweden a disproportionately large pro- 
ducer of lumber, pulp and paper. In spring the rivers 
unfreeze at the mouths first—ideal for log floating— 
and the very coldness of the climate results in a slow 
growing, high quality raw material. By cutting no more 
than can be replaced by annual growth, a sustained 
yield is obtained. Scientific management experts have 
even talked of a fifty per cent increase in the forest out- 
put over the next 80 years. 

Iron ore production is also limited by law. Sweden 
has no coal, and although as much as 15 million tons 
of ore has been mined in a single year, only one 
million tons are smelted within the country. The 
advantage of Swedish ores lies in their high iron con- 
tent, 60 per cent and over. At the present rate of 
mining, the Lapland ore (which is almost entirely ex- 
ported) will last at least 150 years. The phosphorus-free 
ores of central Sweden, which are the basis of the 
country’s famous quality steels, may last as long as a 
hundred years. 

Lack of coal is compensated to a large extent by 
water power resources. Present electricity output is 
around 15 billion kWh annually—about equal, on a 
per capita basis, to that of the United States. To eli- 
minate imports of coal and fuel oil entirely however, 45 
billion kWh of electricity would haye to be generated, 
and the maximum possible from Sweden’s waterfalls is 
40 billion kilowatt-hours. Fuel will always be needed. 


( ia is a big country for its 7 million inhabi- 
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FOREIGN TRADE raises the living standard 


of other countries, Swedes are able to off- 

set disadvantages of climate and achieve 
a reasonable standard of living for the whole 
nation. Not only sun-heat is lacking, but also 
fuel. To keep industry going and homes warm, 
some 10 million tons of coal, coke, and oil have 
to be imported every year. Were it not for the 
extensive water power resources, another 9 
million tons of coal would have to be purchased 
abroad, It does not pay to use wood: the forests 
are much more valuable as pulp. 

In foreign trade Sweden places among such 
countries as Switzerland, Australia, the Nether- 
lands and Great Britain. Prewar imports and 
exports of this group amounted to 90—100 dollars 
per inhabitant yearly, as compared with 25 
dollars for the United States. Active foreign trade 
is the foundation of Sweden’s prosperity. 

Some idea of the volume may be gained from 
the fact that Swedish tonnage passing through 
Oresund (between Sweden and Denmark) equaled 
two-thirds of that of all nations using the Pana- 
ma Canal in prewar years. To this must be added 
all the transoceanic freight shipped in and out 
of Gothenburg, the country’s largest port. Nearly 
all Sweden’s foreign trade goes by sea, and com- 
bined prewar import and export tonnages were 
nearly half the U.S. total—despite the fact that 


B EXCHANGING their products for those 


Sweden’s population is less than one twentieth 
that of the United States. 

Nearly one third of Sweden’s industrial wor- 
kers are engaged in producing goods for export, 
and 15 per cent of the incomes earned in the 
country stem from such production, Normally 
around 20 per cent of the national income derives 
from exports, and an equal percentage of all 
consumer goods sold in Sweden (reckoned by 
value) comes from abroad. 

More than two-thirds of the raw materials for 
Sweden’s industries have to be imported. The 
textile industry is entirely dependent on raw 
cotton and wool from abroad. But big import 
items besides these are the products of warmer 
lands—fruit, spices, coffee (especially colfee), 
oil cake for cattle, tobacco and wines. Before 
the war automobiles also ranked high on the 
list, topping 5 per cent of the total for purchases 
abroad. 

Main exports are naturally of forest products. 
Pulp, paper, and lumber bring in around half 
the foreign trade income. Merchant shipping ac- 
counts for another 20 per cent, and is the biggest 
item after pulp. Even prewar, when Germany 
was the chief customer, iron ore only contribu- 
ted 10 per cent. Ores and engineering products 
combined, however, normally have an export 
value approaching that of forest products. 


Pulp, such as that being loaded 
into ship's hold at left, prewar 
paid for four of Sweden's main 
imports — coal, coke, oil and gaso- 
line, automobiles. Now a tempora- 


ry decrease in available raw mate- 
rial may cut back shipments 20 per 
cent. It is the surplus from ex- 
ports which makes possible tn- 
ports of motor cars and luxuries 


LIFE’S AMENITIES are widespread 


TATISTICS show Sweden among the lead- 

ing nations in living standards. Around 

200 telephones for every 1,000 individuals 
comes close to the United States ratio. About 
4 million radios in use within the country mean 
that there is one to almost every family. The 
228 newspapers have a combined circulation of 
over three million copies—at least two papers 
per household. About 4,000 books are published 
yearly, as compared with 8,000 and 11,000 
printed in the United States and England 
with their very much larger populations. 
Weekly sales of magazines touch the 4 million 
mark. : 

A factory worker in Sweden often has to work 
considerably longer than his counterpart in the 
United States in order to buy the same articles. 
To buy a similar radio, the Swedish worker 
must work 150 hours as against the American’s 
40, and 50 minutes instead of 25 for a movie 
tickel. But the Swedish worker does not buy 
appreciably less of these things for all that. 

A big saving in the Swedish family budget is 
undoubtedly the missing motor car. Only one 
Swede in 26 owns one—whereas the number 
in France, England, and Denmark is around 1 
in 20. Bicycles and extensive bus lines, railroads 
and steamer services enable Swedes to move 


around without autos. In a cool climate, there 
is also less need for refrigerators, and less than 
a quarter of the country’s 2.1 million households 
have them, In rural districts earth cellars, 
and the extensive scattering of small food shops 
in urban areas answer the purpose. 

Rent for an average family in the under 7,000 
kronor a year income group is around 1,300 
kr. But it often means cramped housing of 
only one or two rooms and a kitchen. In the 
professional group, with about twice the income, 
rent jumps up to over 2,000 kronor for perhaps 
only one room more, but better equipped. Food 
expenditures in both groups are strikingly even 
—around 2,400 kronor. As well as laying out 
twice as much on clothes and vacations, and 
considerably more on entertainment—but not 
on traveling—the professional man, with an 
income only doubie that of the worker, pays 


-about four times as much in taxes. ° 


Although government has helped make such 
things as telephones and travel widely available 
in Sweden—a 1,000 mile call costs barely 50 
cents, and rail rates decrease rapidly with the 
distance traveled—the country's advanced living 
standard is. largely due to the efforts of busi- 
ness (with labor union agreement) to achieve 
greater productivity per man hour of work. 
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Standards are noticeably even—there is little 
difference, for instance, in people’s oulward 
appearance. Well-designed, simple furniture 
is also within reach of all, and a standard- 
ized kitchen lightens housework. Open spaces 
are everywhere at hand for recreation, and the 
Swedish worker often owns a small boat. Organi- 


zations, such as Reso, provide vacations jor as 
little as 2 dollars a day, including food. Social 
benefits such as a good education, also belong in 
the living standard (teachers salaries compare 
with engineers’). Not only are Swedish publica- 
lions sold in great numbers, but current foreign 
magazines can be bought on every newsstand 


L E I S U R 1D ¢ ¢ « Opportunities are many and varied, most with- 


in reach of the ordinary man’s pocket. Indoor pursuits dominate during 


winter months—short, lovely summer brings a whole nation out of doors 


Gymnastics are an integral part of the 
school day, and some quarter of a mil- 
lion adults, in 5,000 groups, also exercise 
regularly in this typically Swedish man- 
ner. Above, display by acrack girl’s team 


The workers’ educational association, 
ABF, alone sponsors some 10,000 study 
groups each year. Art interest is wide- 
spread; real paintings are found in every 
home, and many paint for the fun of it 


would seem hardly a problem in Sweden. 

Even the largest cities are not so big that 
one cannot easily leave them by tram, steamer, 
bicycle, or even on foot. With open country 
almost at the doorstep, all can hike and ski and 
bathe and boat without hindrance. Yet one of 
the main reasons why so many can take part in 
these activities is that they are thoroughly or- 
ganized. 


Pees ways of spending leisure time 


Mountain huts and marked trails tempt more 
people out on skis than might otherwise be the 
case. Overnight hostels encourage long distance 
hikes and cycle trips. Public beaches provide 
safe bathing, and inexpensive municipal moor- 
ings make boat ownership possible for many a 
city dweller. Running tracks and football fields 
are found in the smallest communities (often set 
right in the middle of the woods), and some- 
thing like 60,000 football matches are arranged 
every year—with only amateur players. 


But physical activities are not the only ones 
supported by organizations. Adult education, both 
in groups and through individual correspon- 
dence courses, is exceptionally widespread. An 
intense interest in art is shown by the great 
number of exhibitions up and down the country. 
and the surprisingly large number of artists in 
relation to population. 


The theater is within reach of all. Municipal 
theaters in the larger cities bring the world’s 
latest plays to the people at seat prices from 25 
cents to 3 dollars, and private theaters follow 
suit.. Opera can be heard the year round in 
Stockholm at only slightly higher prices. Many 
living in remote country parts could not enjoy 
the theater if they had:to travel long distances 
to the towns, so the theater goes to them. All 
summer groups of players, including the country’s 
leading actors and singers, perform on the open 
air stages in the People’s parks—at which pub- 
lic entertainment in smaller communities is of- 
ten centered. 


Despite all this, movies remain the great po- 
pular entertainment. Prices range from 35 cents 
to one dollar, and in the towns there is practi- 
cally a cinema in every neighborhood—in one 
city of 300,000 people it has been calculated that 
245,000 movie-goers each make 20 visits a year. 
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Forest trails near home, and cheap rail fares 
to the mountains, encourage skiing for all and 
sundry—recent polls have shown it to be the 
most popular Swedish sport, surpassing even 
football. Those next most engaged in are tennis, 
track sports, cycling and swimming. There are 
more boats than motor cars—those who cannot 
afford their own often share with others. Every- 
body hikes—and a favorite autumn pastime is 
mushroom gathering, parties oflen using that 
popular (and pleasant) form of transportation, 
the little white steamers which ply the lakes and 
sheltered waters around Sweden's long coasts 


Literally every other Swede owns a 
bicycle, and many use this healthy means 
of locomotion to get intimately acquain- 
ted with their country. Wilh long shore- 
lines, bathing is never crowded. Child- 
ren bathe naked as a matler of course 
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STOCKHOLM’S NEWEST HOSPITAL 


Dignified living is 
THE AIM 


LTHOUGH old age pensions are by far the 
largest item in Sweden's social expendi- 
ture, equally important are the various 

measures designed to make it easier to bring up 
families and to improve the mother’s lot. Every- 
body receives the basic pension of 1,000 kronor 
(married couples 1,600 kr.) whether they have 
other income or not. Although high, pensions are 
not enough to live on in most localities, and may 
be as much as doubled by government and local 
additions. 

Low cost hospital treatment has long been a 
particular Swedish pride (lying-in costs only a 
dollar a day for anybody—and is free for the 
great numbers of people covered by voluntary 
additional insurance). Compulsory health insu- 
rance is now to be introduced, and hospital fees 
abolished. Some part of the self-help principle 
will remain, however, in the form of voluntary 
insurance to raise invalidity payments above the 
universal 3.50 kronor a day. 

School books are already free, and free school 
lunches are steadily becoming a fact as faci- 
lities can be found. Schooling is compulsory, 
in one form or another, to the age of 15. The 
low fees of 30 dollars a year in secondary schools 
have always been waived in hardship cases, and 
will soon be dropped entirely. 

Families with children now get no income 
tax reductions. Instead, an allowance of 260 
kronor a year for each child is paid out through 
the Post Office—to the mother. This works 
greatly to the advantage of the lower income 
groups, as do rent rebates in new buildings (130 
kronor a year for each child, within certain in- 
come limits, e. g. 7,000 kr. a. year for familics 
with two children). 

Other measures to ease the burden on mothers 
of families include day nurseries and play 
schools, which are often part of planned resi- 
dential communities. Laundries where house- 
wives can either do their washing themselves, 
using full-size machines under expert guidance, 
or have it done commercially, are fast gaining 
popularity. Calculations show that individual 
home washing machines would cost the country 
800 million kronor, whereas by sharing the ma- 
chines in big laundries, the expense can be kept 
down around 40 million kronor. 


FREE SCHOOL LUNCHES FOR ALL EXTRA PENSIONS THROUGH INDIVIDUAL SAVING 
Universal pensions and medical 
insurance schemes do not 


eliminate self-help principle 


on which system has been built 


NEW COMMUNAL LAUNDRIES, AND... DAY NURSERIES EASE FAMILY BURDEN 


DEMOCRACY means you can say no 


“NHARACTERISTIC of the Swedish system 
of government is that it has generally 
been by agreement rather than sheer 

majority rule. Scandinavia’s four-five party 
system, rarely permitting a clear majority for 
any single party, and_ strictly proportional 
representation even on parliamentary commit- 
tees, have ensured this—as has the practice 
of the government requesting comment on pro- 
posed bills from affected business and labor or- 
ganizations, as well as administrative depart- 
ments. In presenting bills to the Riksdag, the 
government tables other leading viewpoints in 
addition to its own. 

Legislative procedure is detailed and cautious. 
Before a bill is submitted, a special committee is 
generally set up, consisting of civil servants, 
experts, and Riksdag members representing 
the yarious parties. This committee’s report is 
sent out to the government departments and 
national organizations for comment. The bill 


is then formulated, passed to a permanent com- 
mittee for final adjustment, whereupon debate 
and voting follows. 

Although there is no clear division on the 
floor of the Riksdag between the government 
and opposition, parliamentary practice is fol- 


Behind the large upper windows of Halm- 
stad’s town hall, the city council holds evening 
session. System of proportional representation 
extends even to the administrative bodies ap- 
pointed by municipal and provincial councils 


lowed in that the government must at least be 
acceptable to a majority in the Riksdag. The 
administrative departments are permanent, and 
remarkably independent. Courts are also whol- 
ly independent and detached from politics. 
The Labor Court only judges on the inter- 
pretation of collective bargaining contracts, does 
hot make them. 

Management of the hospitals is the chief task 
devolving on the provincial district councils. 
The church also is enmeshed in the country’s 
administration, the census books for instance 
being kept by the clergy. Unless they explicitly 
declare otherwise, all citizens are regarded as 
members of the state church, and cabinet min- 
isters have to be Lutherans. 

Sweden’s great school of popular government 
has long been the national organizations in 
various fields. Those such as the labor union 
federation, the employers’ association, farm and 
consumer cooperatives—representing economic 
interests—are not only consulted on lawmaking, 
but automatically have representatives on natio- 
nal emergency commissions. Free church, tem- 
perance, and other nationwide organizations 
have likewise helped foster the principle of self 
government. 


Ancient residence of the governor of Halland 
province at Halmstad. Governors head the lo- 
cal administrations in their districts. Below, 
Thorwald Bergquist, Kronoberg province, goes 
over business with the maternal aid committee 


In Sweden, the king still presides at 
the cabinet meetings, which take 
place on Fridays at the palace in 


Stockholm, or wherever he happens 
to be residing. While the government, 
through the individual ministers, is 
responsible for all decisions. taken, 
the king’s experience and knowledge 
may yet influence these decisions. 
Right, a debate in the Lower Cham- 
ber of the Riksdag; the 230 members 
are directly elected every fourth year. 
Upper Chamber has 150 members, 
one eighth being elected yearly by the 
provincial and large city councils. 
Below: to vote from their seats, the 
members press the Ja or Nej buttons 


. 


EARLY a thousand miles from end 
to end—Sweden is the most ex- 
tended country in Europe. And 
one of the least thickly populated. This is 
reflected in the unusual length of railroad 
network for a European country—1.67 
miles per 1000 persons (Germany has 0.5, 
Great Britain 0.42). Also in the fact that 
the roads are still mostly gravel—though 
that does not mean uncomfortable riding. 
Norrland province (all the districts north 
of Dalarna), comprising half the land area, 
has orly a sixth of the population. But it 
has most big rivers, with their power 
stations—electricity has to be led over 
long, expensive transmission lines to the 
consuming areas in central and south 
Sweden. Nevertheless, all city homes are 
electrified, and 85 per cent of the rural 
ones. Norrland also has most of the forests 
(even on farms there the average ratio of 
forest to arable land is 8 to 1, compared 
with 3 to 1 in central Sweden and 1 to 7 
in Skane). There are altogether 20,000 
miles of log-floating waterways—twice 
the railroad mileage. Half the country’s 
forests are owned by individuals, mostly 
farmers—and 25 per cent by corporations. 
Three quarters of the farms are one-man 
size, and nearly half of the farm income 
is derived from dairy products. Over 
ninety per cent of these products are co- 
operatively marketed, through producer 
organisations. Agriculture, with forestry 
and fishing, supports 25 per cent of the 
country’s population, but only gives 15 per 
cent of the national income. Climate is 
unfavorable (apart from coldness, early 
summer tends to be dry, with heavy rains 
at harvest time), and subsidies are neces- 
sary to ensure a degree of self-suffiency 
in food. Employing 40 per cent of the 
workers, industry accounts for over half 
the national income. But there is still no 
great concentration of population in cities: 
Stockholm alone can be called big, with 
700,000 people. Gothenburg has 337,000, 
Malm6 181,000. Next come Norrképing 
(82,000), Halsingborg (70,000), Orebro 
(63,000), Uppsala (59,000), Boras (54,000), 
Vasteras (53,000), Eskilstuna (50,000). Of 
all the 125 places officially listed as towns, 
not 30 have 20,000 or more inhabitants— 
and about 30 have under 5,000. And even 
so, 40 per cent of the population live in 
purely rural districts. Sweden’s people are 
still pleasantly scattered over their land. 
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In brief compass 


... we have assembled here some information about 
the basic conditions in which the people of this Sean- 
dinavian country live. The intention has been te 
correct known misapprehensions—and maybe some 
unknown ones—about Sweden. The idea being also 
to give perspective to the picture, some of the thing= 
you expected to find may either have been omitted- 
or are merely mentioned in passing. Our hope is that 
this booklet will help you understand better how they 


fit into the general pattern. 
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